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midst Tue Isiand of Madeira, situated in latitude 33° N., longitude 17° W., 
body is one of the most charming havens of rest to the voyager in the known 
wil world. Here the outward-bound passenger luxuriates at the close of 
whilst the first chapter of a new epoch in life’s history : here, having benefited 
pire by experience, he adds to his cabin-stock those desiderata which have 
wn been forgotten or overlooked in the hurry of first starting, and sets the 
for- ship’s carpenter to work to “make all snug” for the rest of the voyage. 
oI to The cloud which, but a short time before, appeared “no bigger than a 
~~ man’s hand,” has gradually developed itself into a mountainous island, 
‘eivili- clothed with verdure. To the right, as our ship sweeps in, we observe the 
first settlement of the island, Machico; and scarcely are we under the 
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lee of the shore than we become susceptible of that charm of climate 
which makes Madeira the paradise of invalids. The soft breeze just lifts 
the hair from our brows, and the bay is swarming with picturesque boats, 
some filled with fruit, and those pretty light baskets, which may be bought 
for a few halfpence. Ere landing at Funchal it will be necessary to say 
something of the original settlement, Machico. 

A romantic tradition is attached to the early history of this town :— 
“ Machico,” says Mr. Debary, in his agreeable work on Madeira and 
the Canary Isles, “derives its name from Machin, an Englishman, who 
having carried off a lady, named Anna Darsit, against the will of her 
parents, was obliged to put to sea; and after many reverses of fortune 
was wrecked on the island of Madeira.” Machin and the lady both died 
soon after the wreck, but the survivors refitted a small boat, which was 
fortunately still left them. ‘They then embarked, and eventually fell into 
the hands of the King of Morocco, as slaves. 

Among their fellow-captives was one Juan de Morales, a skilful 
navigator, who had been a pilot. Being an observant man, his curiosity 
was raised by the occasional snatches of conversation he overheard between 
the Englishmen. He treasured up in his memory every circumstance 
related by them of their voyage, and the place they had occupied ; and 
comparing their account of the land with his own acute observations, 
he no longer doubted the exact situation, and hoped for a time when 
he might turn his discovery to his advantage. Circumstances materially 
assisted his design; Don Sancho, youngest son of Ferdinand, King of 
Arragon, died in 1416, and leaving money for the redemption of slaves 
in Morocco, Juan de Morales was released, with other Christians. 

At this period of history the Kings of Castile were at variance with 
Arragon, and Castilians and Arragonese plundered each other without 
merey. The ship in which Morales was, fell into the hands of Castilian 
pirates; and he being known as a man of intelligence and nautical 
education, was retained as a prisoner when his fellow-slaves were released 
as not worth keeping. At first, Juan bitterly repented such treatment; 
but Gonsalvo Zarco, the captain, by whose determination Juan had been 
retained, soon evinced a regard for his prisoner, and such a just appre- 
ciation of his talents as led Juan to mention what he had heard of the 
new discovery by the English rovers; and the result was that Morales 
offered his services through Gonsalve to the government, communicating 
in proof of his theory the story of Lionel and Arabella. 

The state, after some discussion, granted its aid, which was not on the 
most liberal scale ; and in 1480, Gonsalvo put to sea, with one ship and 
two small vessels with oars: happily theSe vessels were well manned, 
Gonsalvo steered for Porto Santo—an island discovered in 1418 by some 
Portuguese navigators, and from which had been deseried what appeared 
to be a large black cloud, but which was in fact the island on which 
Machin had found a grave. From want of proper instruments, the 
mystery of this immovable cloud had never been penetrated. Some 
called it “the mouth of hell, an unfathomable abyss ;”” and in this 
notion were supported by the priests. The historians declared it to 
be a miracle, and said it was the island anciently called Cipango,* 
hidden in a cloud to protect the Portuguese bishops flying from the 
Moors and Saracens; and such was the superstition of the times that it 
was decmed unholy to pursue any attempt at discovery. But Zarco was 
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too intelligent, or at any rate too enthusiastic a navigator to be daunted 
by such scruples. Morales, too, remonstrated on the folly of such super- 
stition, and explained the phenomenon oa scientific principles, saying, the 
black cloud was but the result of humid vapours exhaled from the excessive 
heat of the sun, and, by being seev at a distance, appeared to retain 
perpetually the same form. 

After much clamour at Porto Santo, Gonsalvo and Morales carried 
their point, and set sail. The storms peculiar to these latitudes terrified 
their sailors so exceedingly as to cause the leaders much trouble and 
anxiety ; but Gonsalvo harangued them boldly, setting before them the 
glory of conquest, and the disgrace attending the withdrawal from the 
expedition. The crew, inspired by the courage and perseverance of their 
leaders, yielded to their authority; and although the ship was driven 
out of her course, they pursued their way, and, penetrating the mysterious 
cloud, the sun shone down upon their decks like a good omen, and Jo! 
the promised land lay before them in the light. 

Passing the first cape, which Gonsalvo named St. Lawrence, they 
entered a large bay; and, attended by a company of soldiers, the bold 
navigators landed on the spot first tenanted by Machin and his friends. 
The traces of the English discoverers were sought for, and their rude 
tomb was soon reached. A general disembarkation immediately followed, 
and the island was taken possession of in the name of Don John, King of 
Portugal. 

The first object that attracted their attention was a valley, watered 
by a rivulet, and adorned with a fine grove of trees. The little wood 
was divested of its natural beauty by being cut and trimmed into the 
form of a cross; and it was then named Santa Cruz (Holy Cross). After 
this, some of the party re-embarked, and began to beat round the island 
The more they explored, the more they were charmed with their newly- 
acquired territory. Great birds swept over their heads, showing such 
wonderment and unrest as pretty clearly demonstrated the uninhabited 
state of the island. From their decks they could discern the fertility of 
the hills on the shore: groves of cedars tufted the slopes; sparkling waters 
brightened the valleys; the air was delicious, and there were no rude 
gales to disenchant the voyagers, who, from the size of the island—which 
is thirty-seven miles long, and eleven broad—began to imagine it might 
be part of the Continent of Africa. Still it appeared but a lovely 
wilderness: no sound of human voices swept over the waters from the 
noble hills and sunny valleys; and not a mark of man’s hand, save near 
the lovers’ tomb, was to be seen. 

Landing again, they ascended a peak, probably the Curral, and from 
this looked down upon a fair plain, overrun with a kind of fennel, called 
by the Portuguese, funcho. The capabilities and resources of this 
charming spot at once struck Gonsalvo and Morales, who, descending 
the peak, explored the valley,’ and found that it was watered by three 
small rivers, and evidently of extraordinary fertility. They named the 
place Funchal, and resolved on making it the metropolis of the island ; 
for from the peak they had ascertained that the sea encircled this enchant- 
ing haven of rest. 

At St. Lawrence, some asserted that the footprints of man had been ob- 
served ; but the chief denizens of that spot were sea-wolves. 


At night, the 
slorms would ‘“ vex” the bay ; 


but by day Gonsalvo was enabled to lay 
in good store of wood and water; and after collecting specimens of birds, 
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plants, &c., and a small lot of earth, as a present for his sovereign, he 
set sail for Portugal, and on arriving there was presented to the king. 
It was then decided that the newly-discovered island should be called 
Madeira, from the great quantity of wood growing on it, and that 
Gonsalvo should make a second voyage thither in the following year, 
which he did, taking with him his wife and daughters. ‘The Valley of 
Funchal soon became inhabited; and two churches arose, dedicated by 
Gonsalvo’s wife—the one to “God our Saviour,” the other to St. 
Catherine. 

On the death of Don John, his son gave Gonsalvo Zarco a new coat 
of arms, emblazoned with a castle argent, and supported by sea-wolves. 
To this honour was added the more important one of the title of Marquis 
de Camara dos Lobos. 

Another account relates that Madeira was discovered in 1418 by some 
navigators, who had been sent in search of the Coast of Guinea, and 
who, falling in by accident with the Island of Porto Santo, descried the 
cloud and penetrated it. After which, they reported the success of their 
voyage to the Government, who sent them back with three barks, one 
of which was commanded by that Perestrello whose widow afterwards 
married the renowned Columbus. Perestrello, it is said, carried with him 
fruits, seeds, and rabbits—the last importation being a sad mistake, for 
in two years the creatures multiplied so exceedingly as to destroy much 
that industry and forethought had produced. 

There 1s, however, no doubt that Madeira was formally taken pos- 
session of in 1420 by Gonsalvo de Zarco. 

A word or two about Porto Sante will not be amiss here, since its 
proximity to Madeira links both islands somewhat closely. It is a little 
speck, insulated by the surging waters of the vast Atlantic, and lying 
twelve miles to the north-east “of Madeira. Its length scarcely exceeds 
three leagues, and its breadth extends but one league and a half. To 
the weary voyagers of the fifteenth century, however, this green spot 
presented a haven so agreeable that they named it the Holy Port. 

Madeira abounds in delicious fruits, tropical and European :—apples, 
pears, walnuts, chestnuts, mulberries, figs, peaches, &c., are agreeably 
varied with the wealth of oranges, citrons, guavas, grapes, and the 
shadock and the pine, which ripen in the open air. The grapes are 
of three sorts—red, white, and muscadine (the malvoisie, or malvasia). 
The greatest quantity of wine is made from the white grape: to obtain 
red wine this is coloured with a tincture extracted from the red; the 
tincture is said to be a good preservative. 

The olive-tree flourishes at Madeira, and two kinds of oil are produced: 
that called the Virgin oil is unmixed with salt, and soon becomes rancid; 
it is collected as it runs from the trees, and is only fit for immediate use. 
That mixed with part of the rind of the tree, or with the kernel, keeps 
a considerable time. 

Among the innumerable lovely shrubs at Madeira is the Euphorbia 
Candelabra, so common at the Canary Isles and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It derives its name from its chandelier shape; and on the slopes 
of the hills it is exquisitely contrasted with the tender green of the young 
oaks and the dark foliage of the olive and the cedar, while tie vine 
unites them all with its graceful wreaths. 

The ocean—fifty fathoms deep within a mile of the shore of Madeira, and 
a hundred fathoms a mile further seaward—yields a plentiful supply of fish 
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The albacore is the sea-veal, so to speak, of these islands; it abounds’ 
also, at St. Helena, where we have seen it dressed in various palatable 
fashions—rendered into excellent fish-cakes, highly seasoned, stewed, and 
minced, but best as cutlets and served with mushrooms. 
of this fish are darker than others. It makes a fine bait. 

All about the bay at Funchal the flying-fish go gambolling in the light, 
and dolphins and bonetas turn up their bright backs to the sun, careless of 
the fishing-skiffs: ships of many nations dot the blue waters of the 
glittering anchorage; and, in a word, there is such a varying scene of 
excitement and amusement as would make the town a charming residence, 
were its climate as agreeable as that of the hills; but no sooner are 
the noisy and narrow thoroughfares exchanged for the quiet pathways, 
fanned by the broad leaves of the banana, than the same exquisite 
influence of climate, first felt on nearing the island, returns; the clamour 
of a crowded population is lulled into a distant wail, and little is heard 
save the clatter of horses’ feet on the paved roads, and the voices of 
lusty women washing in the streams that intersect thesettlement. Further 
up the hills we hear the song of the wine-carriers, singing on their way 
back to the mountains, after discharging their well-filled burdens; anon 
we meet descending parties, silent, and bending under the weight of the 
skins ; and soon we are fairly in the hilly wilderness of beauty, and among 
the vines trained on reeds five feet high, and forming a lattice-work, in 
the centre of which stands the family domicile of the Madeira peasant. 
A common vineyard is three or four roods square, and a small part of the 
poor man’s land is wisely set apart for a kitchen-garden. 

If the grapes be ripening, how pretty a canopy hangs over the women 
spinning or making lace in the doorways !—if it be the season of pre- 
paration, the labourers, as they refit the old reeds, sing their aves and 
paternosters while they work, and from crowds of idle children echo 
the shrill laughter of youth and health. Unfortunately for the effect of 
the picturesque, the women soon lose their beauty, and nothing in nature 
can be more unprepossessing than the aspect of an old Madeira crone. 

The leprosy thins the population at times. This disease, it is said, 
arises from the fondness of the poorer classes for the salt fish imported 
from America. We have, by the way, in our manifold voyages, observed 
a peeuliar taste among the poor in all hot countries for salt provisions. 
A leprous hospital was established some years ago for the unfortunates 
afflicted with the disease. 

It was in the summer of 1842 that we were enabled to form our own 
agreeable experiences of Madeira. In the month of June in that year 
the good ship ‘‘ Abercrombie Robinson” dropped her anchor in the 
Bay of Funchal. We were among the seven hundred voyagers on board 
the mighty vessel of fourteen hundred tons burthen, which two months 
afterwards lay a helpless wreck on the shores of Table Bay. Day 
dawned upon the fertile range of hills that formed a crescent in the 
silver sea. How different now the scene to what it had been in the 
days of Gonsalvo Zarco! The green slopes were enlivened and adorned 
by the dwellings of men; voices resounded from all quarters—from the 
shallow barks, with their tall, ornamented prows and keels; from the 
decks of Her Majesty’s noble frigate “‘ Winchester,” and from the quays, 
where dusky carriers were unlading the bullock-trucks of their goodly 


store of wine; and from the churches rang out musical bells, indicating a 
fite day. 
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Pleasant it was on lending, after the heaving of the boat through the 
restless sea, to find oneself in one of those conveyances so suitable to 
the Island of Madeira, where the paved roads render the motion of a 
carriage fatiguing to an invalid ; and fever, suffered on board ship, had 
thoroughly prostrated us. So we lounged back in our palanquin, with 
the light curtain partly withdrawn, and after a refection at the inn of 
fruits and wine, were borne to the Praga (square) of the town, where 
a military band was playing. 

The houses surrounding the Praca are built after the Portuguese fashion ; 
and from many a latticed window looked down a dark-eyed beauty, 
listening to the band, and glancing furtively on the young officers, who 
as they marched by returned glance for glance. 

The first expedition of our fellow-passengers was to the establishment of 
the well-known wine merchant, Mr. Gordon,* and the result of the visit 
was the arrival on board the “ Abercrombie” of a goodly pipe of 
Madeira, which happily escaped the mischievous effects of the subsequent 
wreck. The next was to the convent on the mount, where the nun 
Clementina, so long famed for her beauty, continued, and we believe 
still continues, to attract purchasers of the exquisite feather flowers 
made by her religious sisterhood. A grave decorum pervades the nunnery 
of Santa Clara now, though there is no lack of cheerful conversation 
earried on by the sisters and their visitors, with a grating between. In 
former days the religious ladies were wont to amuse themselves and 
astonish their guests by squirting rosewater on them. Sweetmeats are 
frequently dispensed to travellers, who, however, in return for such 
hospitality, are always expected to expend something on the manufactory 
of the establishment. 

The grandest view of ocean, land, and sky is to be obtained from the 
Curral; but as this lies in the hills, twelve miles from Madeira, it is not 
to be reached without toil. 

Throughout the traveller's rambles about Madeira during the short 
stay permitted by the commanders of vessels, he must be struck with the 
beauty, fertility, and repose of this delicious isle. It is to Prince Henry 
of Portugal, the patron of Gonsalvo Zarco, that Madeira owes the supe- 
riority of her vine ; for not only did this prince send out the plant common 
to Europe, but he procured slips of it from the Isle of Cyprus, as well as 
plants of the sugar-cane from Sicily ; and these throve so well that the 
sugar and wine of Madeira quickly became articles of commerce with 
Portugal, and the success of such a trade added to the importance of 
the place. The beauty of the climate, too, drew invalids thither, for it 
was soon ascertained that the heats of summer and the chills of winter 
were here unknown, and that flowers tended with peculiar care in Europe 
bloomed here throughout the year. The honeysuckle, the jessamine, the 
larkspur, and the lily, and innumerable others, spring up spontaneously in 
the fields ; and happily few reptiles are found in the island, if we except 
the lizard, designated by the negroes of the West Indies as “ the friend 
of man,” since it is asserted by them that when the snake is about to 
attack a human being, the lizard, by jumping on his face, if asleep, will 
awaken, and thus warn him of his danger. 


* The annual produce of wine was estimated some years ago at eighteen 
thousand pipes, of which ten thousand pipes were annually exported to 
England. 
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Generally speaking, in warm latitudes, plants most exquisite to the 
eye have not that charm of fragrance which makes our own sweet flowers 
so lovely and so loveable in their decay; but the allegation of “ birds 
without song, and flowers without scent,’ does not apply to Madeira, 
In this island the glorious rose exhales her rich perfume, and at 
eventide, when the moon invests the landscape with a panoply of silver, 
the datura, or moon plant, waves its bells, making the air almost faint 
with its odour. 

As for birds, the swallow seems to follow us wherever we go. This 
creature in southern climates pours forth such a thrilling melody from 
her tiny throat as she is incapable of displaying in her northern home. 
‘This melody is a peculiar trill, long, loud, and clear, as if issuing from a 
silver bell. We have listened to it evening after evening in Kafirland, 
and missed it sorely when the songster has departed for “ England ho!” 
and left us in the wilderness. 

The canary of the south has not that delicate beauty possessed by our 
caged pets; it is scarcely more showy than the linnet or jenny-wren, 
save that its brown coat is tinged here and there with gold; but oh! 
to hear its song in freedom! High up in the topmost boughs of the 
sighing acacia sways the little dusky thing, its eye fixed on heaven, and 
shedding such music on the air as makes one think of Izaak Walton’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ Lord, what good things hast thou prepared for thy saints 
in heaven, when thou providest such melody for bad men on earth?” 

The food most estimated by the natives of Madeira is pork, the hogs 
being fed on the hills, whence they are driven by their owners after being 
marked, that they may be recognised when caught. We have before 
alluded to the cedar-tree in this island: it grows most luxuriously ; and 
with this beautiful wood the household furniture is made; and many of 
the rooms being ceiled and otherwise adorned by it, a delicious fragrance 
is diffused throughout the dwellings, which are usually large and lofty. 
Despite the natural beauty of the elimate the town of Funchal is oppres- 
sively warm. The streets are narrow, from a desire to create shade. 
Commerce, however, drives comfort from her head-quarters, and here every 
nook and corner seems to be appropriated by the needy goddess. Funchal 
is one of the noisiest places that can be imagined: the wine-catriers sing 
in the streets ; the bullock-drivers shout to their patient beasts of burden : 
above, the merry girls call to each other from window to window ; here, 
an idler thrums on a guitar; there, another plays a venerable Scotch 
or Irish air upon the flute; and thus, all combined, sorely disturb the 
peace of the valley by day. Rest at night is denied to the traveller who 
seeks it in Funchal, for the mosquitoes have their share in tormenting 
the stranger. 

In the year 1848 Queen Adelaide visited Madeira for the benefit of 
her health. Unable to bear much fatigue, Her Majesty was usually borne 
about in her palanquin, the rest of her party accompanying her on horse- 
back. ‘The Queen lived in great retirement. She had it in contemplation 
to make a road from Funchal to Camara del Lobos*—a picturesque 
fishing- village a few leagues from |'unchal ; but the Portuguese surveyors 
sent in such an extravagant estimate that the idea was abandoned. 

The population of Madeira has been estimated at sixty-four thousand ; 
but, owing to the lamentable failure of the vine—to meet the attendant 


* The Camara del Lobos—W olf's Den or Chamber, 
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fatalities of which, England has lately subscribed with her usual 
liberality—many of the inhabitants have emigrated to Demerara and 
Brazil. 
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Madeira is perhaps in its greatest beauty in the month of September, 
when the vintage takes place; and this season is followed by the excite 
ment attending the arrival of invalids, who, dreading the advance of our 
winter, hurry to Madeira about the end of October. 

This island has remained in possession of Portugal ever since its 
discovery by the navigators of that country. In 1807, during the long 
war, England took care of the defences for the Portuguese Government, 
and the eleventh regiment of infantry was quartered there. 
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THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Tue present age is frequently and emphatically called “the age of 
progress :” and well it merits the appellation. Whether we turn to the 
right hand or the left to watch the rapid strides made in almost every 
department of art, science, and the more sober pursuits of industrial and 
social life, we behold things that would have filled our ancestors with 
astonishment, if not dread, from the apprehension of the agency of witch- 
craft or necromancy. ‘The past half-century has unfolded more wonders 
in nature and art than the whole eighteen hundred previous years, and the 
process of discovery is still going on with accelerating force. ‘There is no 
standing still in these times, both mind and body being kept im a state 
of continual excitement by the almost daily revelations of hitherto 
unheard-of wonders, unfolded by the master-minds of the age. The 
difficulty now is, not what to believe, but what to doubt; and the actual 
and practical application of the crowning discovery, the electric telegraph, 
to the ordinary intercommunications, between either nations or individuals, 
by which time and space are, so far, all but annihilated, has scarcely left 
us room to question the possibility of anything in science, however 
marvellous or improbable. 

The influence of this most subtle and incomprehensible fluid, electricity, 
upon mind and the human frame, as well as upon inert matter, is no 
longer a subject of doubt. Without admitting the truth of electro-biology, 
we may assume it as a fact that the animal frame is a galvanic bat- 
tery, and that, whilst it is capable of being acted upon itself by means 
of external electric power, it also possesses, in a greater or lesser degree, 
the faculty of acting upon others by an internal but incomprehensible 
exercise of the same power. ‘The nerves are generally understood to be 
the media by which this influence is produced; and the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of this part of the animal economy gives them a peculiar 
adaptation for the office. The passions themselves are under its control, 
and joy, sorrow, pleasure, pain, delight, and disgust are probably modifica- 
tions of the action of the electric fluid upon the nervous system, 

Perhaps there is no agent, in social or domestic life, by which this 
power is displayed with greater or more general effect than music ; none, 
we may add, that exercises so beneficial an influence upon the human 
mind and heart, or is so calculated to harmonize the feelings and calm 
the passions on the one hand, or rouse them to action on the other. The 
effects attributed by the ancients to music were not all imaginary. We 
believe firmly in that produced by Orpheus upon cattle, for we have 
ourselves seen a dog listen with marked complacency to the notes of a 
flute who would howl piteously if one were played out of tune. On 
the other hand, we have seen an audience of four thousand persons in 
Exeter Hall spring simultaneously upon their feet at the performance of 
that stirring portion of Handel’s ‘ Messiah’—‘ His name shall be called 
Wonderful! Counsellor!” &c., when given with all the weight of seven 
hundred vocal and instrumental performers. 

It is to be regretted that the cultivation of this department of science 
has not at all kept pace with the rest, nor has it been viewed generally 
in that important light it deserves as a meaus of refining the mind and 
taste, and of grafting good habits in the place of bad ones by appealing 
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to the finer sensibilities of our nature. The English are not, as a nation, 
musically inclined; a circumstance arising, probably, not so much from 
want of taste as from their business-like character. There are com- 
paratively few amongst them who do not sincerely love music, but the 
general bent of the English mind is, strictly speaking, so utilitarian, that 
they too much look upon everything as involving a loss of time that 
does not immediately assist in filling their purses ; “and they consequently 
regard with a jealous eye any amusement that would lead off the mind 
from this one great object. The consequence is, that the cultivation 
of music is left almost entirely to professors and schoolgirls—the latter, 
in most cases, giving it up entirely when they become mistresses of their 
own households ; that is to say, w hen they might render it most useful. 

This is not as it should be. ‘Ihe very fact that the study of pounds, 
shillings, and penee occupies so large a share of an Englishman’s thoughts 
makes it the more desirable that he should cultivate a taste for what 
will raise his mind above such pursuits during the hours devoted to 
relaxation; and we hold that any one neglecting what will tend to this 
is guilty of a breach of duty towards his Maker as well as of injustice 
to himself. 

It is not, however, for the higher classes principally that we stand 
forward to advocate the cultivation of a taste for music. ‘The humbler 
classes are more beset with temptations to indulge in pursuits of a low 
and debasing character than the rich, because their means of enjoyment 
are more limited and less refined, and their house-comforts fewer. Looking 
around us among our poorer neighbours, we canuet but be eonvineed that 
the annals of crime must be greatly augmented by the too frequent absence 
of all that ever make home desirable, and the want of lawful and refining 
amusements to fill up the vacuum of their time. We write this because 
we have seen, as well as read of, instances of reformation produced by 
the means alluded to. Our readers are probably familiar with the 
anecdote of the clergyman, who, when complimented by a friend upon 
the refined manners and good temper of his family, attributed it entirely 
to the fact that he had instilled a strong love for music into theit 
minds from infancy by adopting the plan of making them sing whenever 
he saw them inclined to ill humour. 

There is no reason to imagine that he overrated its power in effecting 
such a change. ‘Those among us who have visited any of the infant, 
ragged, or other public schools established throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, must have remarked how instantly dull faces 
brightened and cross looks were banished when the signal for one of 
their simple songs was given: and we all know what a beautiful effeet 
music has had on ourselves in raising the spirits and soothing the mind 
when oppressed or irritated. Now, what applies to individuals in this 
case will hold equally good with the masses; and what we desire to see 
is a general cultivation of this delightful science amongst all classes, 
convinced as we are that it would, by raising the general tone of mind, 
form a powerful barrier tu vice. ‘The following instance which has come 
under our own notice will show that the establishment of musical societies 
for this purpose is by no means impracticable or difficult; all that is 
required to effect the object being the co-operation of some spirited lovers 
of music, who would consent to devote a portion of their time and energy 
to the work. 

It is now about four years since Mr. Waite—“ the father of Psalmody,” 
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as he is called—visited a small neat town in one of the eastern counties, 
containing a fine old church, about four thousand inhabitants, a spirited 
corporation (which, by the bye, formerly possessed the valuable privilege 
of hanging all criminals to the said town appertaining, but which was 
forfeited by an act of barbarity perpetrated upon an unfortunate convict, 
arising out of a misconstruction of the sentence passed upon him), and 
a noble library of well-seleeted books. Mr. Waite was travelling on a 
musical mission, the design of which was to raise the character of con- 
gregational psalmody, and show that on his plan persons previously 
unacquainted with music might quickly and easily be taught to sing 
correctly in parts; thus making this important part of church service a 
source of real enjoyment. 

After delivering an interesting lecture explanatory of the object he 
had in view, he assembled a class for the purpose of testing his theory 
amounting to some hundreds. So well did it succeed, that after his 
departure great regret was expressed that the class should be broken 
up; and a gentleman residing in the town, who to great taste in music 
added a sincere desire to turn his talents to account for the public good, 
having volunteered his services as leader, all whe wished to continue the 
class were invited to come forward. 

About fifty responded to the invitation; a society was immediately 
formed, and rules made and adopted for the maintenance of order amongst 
them. The subscription for each member is enly one penny per week, 
thus placing it within the reach of the humblest, the music required being 
provided out of the general fund, with a case to keep it in. The class 
meet once a-week for practice, devoting an evening alternately to sacred 
and secular music. They also hold public concerts quarterly during the 
year, two for the purpose of affording assistanee to different charities 
existing in the town, and two for the benefit of the society. These 
concerts are always well attended ; and so fully is the effort appreciated 
by the worthy and respectable members of the Town Couneil that they 
have granted to the class the use of their public hall for practising, 
intimating at the time that they “ considered the class a public benefit.” 

The music performed is selected from the works of the best ancient 
and modern masters; and for the direction of any who may be desirous 
of making a similar experiment we may state that the anthems, glees, &c., 
published by Novello in the ‘ Musical Times’ are those principally chosen. 
At our last visit to the town the class numbered nearly a hundred, and 
consisted of about seventeen instrumental and eighty vocal performers. 

The money collected by the weekly subscriptions and the quarterly 
concerts has enabled them, besides purchasing music, to obtain a grand 
piano and a considerable number of other smaller instruments, and also 
to pay the hire of an organ, which is fixed at the upper end of the 
orchestra. The class has also twice testified its gratitude to the leader 
by a handsome present. 

It is not a little interesting at their meetings to look round and observe 
of what materials it is composed. It comprises all grades of society, from 
the honest blacksmith, with his horny hand, to the independent gentleman. 
But notwithstanding this difference of station in life, no liberties are 
taken, and all mingle harmoniously together upon this truly social 
platform without fear that. the less wealthy should step out of their 
sphere or forget their position. 

Still more interesting and instructive is it to witness the moral effect 
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produced by this movement upon the manners and habits of some of its 
members, ‘There sits one man who will tell you that before the class was 
established he expended as many shillings as there are days in the week at 
the public-house, to the destruction of the family comfort and prosperity ; 
but that since he joined it he has never spent a sixpence there, his spare 
time being too much taken up in preparing for the weekly or quarterly 
meetings to allow of going to the alehouse. There is also a young 
lad, an apprentice, who has been kept from evil associates through its 
means; and so we might go on with many more instances if space allowed, 

It has also produced another good effect, which we cannot forbear 
mentioning. Before its establishment, political and party spirit ran so 
high that the various sections into which these feuds ranged themselves 
stood aloof from each other, as is too commoniy the case in small towns, 
and held no intercourse with each other, Beneath the warming and 
harmonizing influences, however, of music, these unsocial feelings have 
melted away “like snow before the summer sun,” and the class itself 
now includes all shades of opinion among its members. 

We have for obvious reasons abstained from specifying the names 
of either place or individuals; but it should be observed that this is 
by no means a solitary instance of the kind, and that wherever classes 
have been formed on the same plan the same results have followed. Not 
only have the tastes and habits of the lower classes been refined by this 
useful and pleasing source of occupation, but the places themselves wher 
they have been established have assumed a more social and cheerful aspect 
under its harmonizing influence. 

One word, in conclusion, to those ladies who “never play now they 
are married.”” We have no wish to sermonize; it is neither the time 
nor the place to do so; but we have often felt, when hearing the regret 
expressed by our male friends, that, “although their wives often delighted 
them with the soothing sounds of the piano before they were married, 
they can never persuade them to do so now,” that those wives little know 
what a powerful influence for good they are losing by the neglect-of that 
one little indulgence. Things insignificant in themselves often become 
duties of mighty importance when viewed in the light of their effeets. 
The cultivation of your musical powers is one of these ; and though we 
are by no means disposed to underrate the importance of the multifarious 
duties of housekeeping, or imagine that married women have nothing 
to engage their time and thoughts, we still think, that if some ladies 
reflected a little more upon the equal importance of doing all they cau 
to make their husbands happy, they would regard music as one of theit 
duties, instead of looking at it as a trifling amusement only, since it 
would constitute a strong link in the chain that binds the affections of 
their husbands to home. 


~~ 


MUSIC. 


Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And Fate’s severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve 
And antedate the bliss above. 
Por. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. III. 
THE DEFILE OF GAVERNIE. 


Ar the hour of six in the morning Jacques was at the door with the 
ponies, and shortly afterwards we entered the beautifully-romantic defile 
of Gavernie. , 

It was pleasant to let the sagacious little creatures scramble along 
their rough way, even beside precipices, down which you looked into a 
depth of more than four hundred feet. To see the buried Gave lie almost 
lost to view, its depth of blue deepened by the gloom of its rocky bed and 
the shade of overhanging trees, and then to see it again like a flake 
of snow in motion, and listen to its hollow roar, or its lower, half- 
smothered moan, like the voice of a spirit in pain, as it struggled for 
a passage through the narrow pass which the overhanging cliff scantily 
afforded. 

The defile, especially in one part, is evidently only a break in 
mountains which were once united ; and along the edge of the tremendous 
reut our ponies found their way, while we gazed round with sensations 
of awe and pleasure most agreeably combined. The rain-drops from 
the preceding night at one moment fell on our head from the branches 
of trees that thickly clothe that mountain-passage ; at another, the bare, 
dark rocks rose, perpendicularly almost, beside and above us; in front, 
the picturesque mountains raised their peaks of divers forms. The pass 
wound round a sharp turn of the mountain called Le Pas de l’Echelle, 
or Pass of the Ladder, which is considered very difficult; but we did 
not know this until some days afterwards. Its name explains its nature : 
the old road ascended like a ladder on one side, and descended like a 
ladder on the other. The wild, picturesque-looking bridge, high above 
the elevated traveller’s head, seems meant to be trodden by other than 
mortal feet, spanning the precipice and the torrent. 

How much must Spanish contrabandists lament the travelling facilities 
which English locomotiveness has caused, even in these wild places! 
Napoleon, they say, spoiled their trade, but they cannot help thinking 
that the English, in that respect, were Napoleon’s allies. 11 is 

“ A spot to make invaders rue 

The many fallen before the few,” 

and renowned for the fact that the mountaineers here repulsed their 
Spanish invaders in 1708. 

We ceased to repeat after Jacques the names of the cascades that came 
tumbling over rocks, or down mountains; but what are these? we 
demanded, as, looking up the steep sides of the mountains, we saw 
several little dark dots of rough masonry, about as large as a bathing- 
box, in a line, one above another; while through and under all and 
each rushed the white torrent, in one unbroken stream of snowy white, 
contrasting with the heavy, dark, little encumbrance it seemed to bear on 
its light surface. 

“ Little mills,” was the reply of Jacques, who added no more ; but these 
little mills became frequent and interesting objects on our romantic way ; 
mingling thoughts of human industry, toil, and patience, with the sen- 
timents, loftier, perhaps, but less practically useful, which the grand 
spectacle of silent, sulitary, apparently eternal nature produced. 
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Man—the frail, feeble creature who is “crushed before the moth’— 
brings his arts and his labours everywhere. Even here that busy ant, 
the being of to-day in comparison with the things around him, has pressed 
the wild cataract into his service, and made its resistless force his tributary, 
that he may eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
At one spot nearer Gavernie I counted twelve mouths, or falls, by 
which one of these mountain-torrents discharged itself, and up high on 
the concentrated stream was seated a little mill—‘ Voila le Pout de Sia,” 
says the technical-sounding voice of Jacques Perigord; and a singular 
and most romantically-picturesque bridge it is—a double bridge, one above 
the other, a level one crossing the arched. 
The Valley of Pragnéres affords a pleasing relief for a little time 
to the general aspect of the scenery. Cottages and patches of cultivation 
appear on its open bosom; but almost immediately the mountains close 
us in again, and the unwearied pony strains up the ascent leading to the 
village of Gédre—a village we longed to see; for, in spite of romance 
or enthusiasm, and all such things, we longed for breakfast; and the 
prospect of café au lait sometimes crossed that of mountains and torrents, 
precipices, bridges, and mills, which might have sufficiently regaled more 
ethereal beings. 
But on reaching the summit of the ascent, even the café au lait was 
lost sight of. The Glaciers of the Tours de Maberé lay seemingly 
close before us; the famous Bréche de Roland was more distinctly seen 
than I had any idea of, and to the right the false breach was also as 
distinct as I could have wished ; for imagination could readily magnify 
the gaps I did see, and convey to me some tolerable idea of what they 
were when close beside them by what they seemed when at a distance. 
Roland’s Breach is a break in a ridge, or wall of rock, fifty feet thick, 
on the summit of the mountain that forms a fine natural barrier between 
the kingdoms of France and Spain. It is a vast window, three hundred 
feet in width, and, I think, the same in height, through which you look 
into the land of the Moors. The plains of Arragon are immediately 
beneath, and Englishmen and Frenchmen, and many other men, encounter 
danger, toil, and difficulty in crossing its tremendous glaciers, to sit astride, 
with one leg in France and the other in Spain. Two French tourists 
I once met were wiser, for when I inquired if, in the course of their 
tour, they had seen the Cirque of Gavernie, they replied, that one of 
their party had a drawing of it which sufficed them. 
This singular break in the massive work, which, as I looked up at 
it from such a distance, reminded me of a curious but insignificant noteh 
in an Irish mountain, called “‘ The Devil’s Bit,” because, when hunted by knew 
St. Peter from the Island of Saints, he bit the piece out of that mountain left o 
to effect his eseape. It was, says fame, cut through with one stroke of go 
of the famous Roland’s sword, when that brave Paladin pursued the Th 
infidel Moors in their retreat into Spain. This, however, is not the only Virgi 
rock that shows a similarly glorious wound. The Jura mountains claim place. 
a like honour, and, I believe, some mountains near the Rhine also, though grani 
certainly not on such good grounds. ‘Tradition asserts that the famous up th 
Orlando—or, as the Freneh eall him, Roland—the ne phe w of Charle- 
magne, loved the beautiful Iseult-la-Blonde, was beloved in return, and 
the novel result of such a coincidence, a wedding, was about to take 
place, when Orlando discovered that he was the brother of his intended 
bride. He retired into a monastery on Mont Roland; but, finding that 
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the monkish garb or life did not suit.him, he resumed his cuirass, and 
went off to fight the infidels. Whether from an uneasy conscience at 
quitting his solitude, or vexation at having entered it, preduced this 
temper, I know not; but saith the story, “ it was then, in traversing 
the Jura, that he exhaled his ill-humour on an enormous rock, which 
he cut in two by one stroke of his mighty sword, called Durandart, and 
the pierced breast of the mountain shed forth a crystal streamlet.” 
Pleasant it is to look up over the white glaciers of Les Tours de 
Marboré, lying flake above flake, until the view is closed by the enormous 
rock called Le Bréche de Roland; and as you turn away from it, and 
descend the Vale of Gédre, to let your thoughts float back on the stream of 
romance to the time 
“When Roland brave and Oliver, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncevallis fell.” 
On that fatal day the expiring hero sounded for the last time the 


“ Blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
Which to King Charles did come.” 


That last and most wonderful note resounded even threugh the Abbey 
of Mont Roland—it reached to Iseult the Fair, who knew that it came 
to convey to her the last sigh of Roland the Brave. She uttered a ery, 
and fell dead. 

Beside the path is a curious mark in the rock of the hoof of the famed 
Qrlando’s steed. It perfectly resembles a print of a horse’s foot, and 
was filled with clear, sparkling water. As dJaeques showed it, I gave 
him my handkerehief, and asked him to dip it in the water, and then 
I applied it to my eyes, which felt rather hot. Jacques thought the act 
was devotional, and exclainred, ‘“‘ He was not a saint!” Nevertheless, the 
water cooled my eyes. 

But the Valley of Gédre is fair to see, with its quiet cots lying here 
and there on its sloping sides, or down in its green bosom; and even 
its little, untidy, comfortless inn is a pleasant sight to a traveller who 
has had breakfast only in prospect: it is a disagreeable place to enter, but 
certainly, after a cup of café au datt, all pleasures are redoubled. , 

So as we resumed our way between narrow banks, covered with tall, 
wild box, and along the foot of the mountain, I listened to the accounts 
which the melancholy and pious Jacques gave me of the Virgin of Heas, 
and her chapel, La Chapelle de la Vierge d’ Heas—the only subject I ever 
knew him inclined to be loquacious upon. ‘The Val d’Heas lay to the 
left of our route, and he much desired that I should turn off to it, instead 
of going on to Gavernie and its cirque. 

The chapel of Heas, he told me, contained a miraculous image of the 
Virgin Mary, which wandered into the Pyrencées, in seareh of a resting- 
place, and fixed itself on the summit of one of these great masses of 
gtanite, the descent of which from their native bed, at one time, blocked 
up the Gave, and foreed its waters into a lake, where they remained for 
upwards of a hundred and thirty years, after which long imprisonment 
they broke forth again, inundated the vale, left the lake empty, and 
replenished my favourite Gave. There, however, the image of Mary 
remained, stationed on the top of ove of these granite blocks, until the pious 
mountaineers built it a chapel, which is resorted to during one month 
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of the year by numerous pilgrims, who come from vast distances to pay 
their devotions here. ° 

The Chaos, or Pegrada, on which we entered while Jacques was 
describing the position of the miraculous image on one of the same 
enormous blocks of granite as compose that most singular spot, allowed 
him to resume his habituai silence. ‘“ Here is the Chaos,” was all he said, 
It is a strange scene: a mountain of rock broken into pieces; but some 
of these pieces double the size of the little mills and the shepherd’s huts; 
and through these we were winding, in and out, and out and in. 

Dwellings for robbers and outlaws might be made here; but Jacques 
assured me such personages are unknown in this region, and that midnight 
travellers are as safe as noonday passengers; yet the dark cavities into 
which you peer give ample scope to the imagination that would so people 
this savage spot. 

I asked Jacques how it was likely this vast wreck of matter had 
occurred? “It was the bad weather,” was his decisive and simple 
answer. And it was most probably the true one. “It was the bad 
weather,” he replied, with a tone as if he had spoken of a tree or a flower, 
broken or crushed by a passing storm. Masses of snow, driven by wind 
or frost, penetrating the slaty material of the mountain, had probably 
dissevered the great blocks from their parent bed. The Gave was heard 
in a low moan as it struggled beneath them, but could scarcely be seen. 

‘The defile of Gavernie is certainly one of the most striking passes in 
the Pyrenées, its scenery the most severe and romantic, its silence only 
broken by the roar of cataracts, unless when—as says a French guide- 
book, anxious to extol its charms—* joyous caravans of from forty to fifty 
French tourists, run through the Val de Gavernie, on horseback, or in 
sedan chairs, awakening its echoes by the cracks of their whips, their 
laughter, or songs.” 

We passed under the beautiful mountain “Piméne, upwards of nine 
thousand feet high, and paused to look again at the lofty Vignemale, 
with its glaciers and peaks, and then we entered Gavernie—a wild, poor 
village, half Spanish, such as I had expected to see. ‘The church, though 
net an ancient one, contains a curious relic of a distant age—the skulls 
of a dozen Templars, said to have been beheaded at this place. In 
this wild spot, as well as at Lux, that order had a station ; but one of these 
skulls is said to be a woman’s; the tradition concerning it might be a 
curious one. 

We entered the little inn, where, says Mr. Murray’s useful ‘ Handbook,’ 
“fresh trout and tough cutlets will be charged for exorbitantly, unless 
a bargain be previously made.” We did not want either; but heavy rain 
haviug fallen, I had got more of it than my companions, and so I wanted 
a fire to get myself warmed and dried. A chair was quickly placed for 
me at the wide hearth, and the smiling invitation, “ Echauffez vous, 
madame” (warm yourself, madam), most kindly given. And soon the 
hostess herself, good, hardworking woman, came to look and to question 
and wonder, and ask if I, too, had come so far from my home and 
country merely to see a mountain, because the English had no mountains 
in their land. 

The wide hearth was filled with women, who examined my dress, 
and admired every article of it, though of the commonest description 
possible. A very old-fashioned shawl especially excited their admiration; 
and when I found most of them understood Spanish, and let them see 
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that I could understand it as well, at least, as the patois, I was really 
surrounded by women and children for about three-quarters of an hour, 
while the fire was heaped with fresh wood, and every attention and respect 
showed me. 

Wishing to have something to pay for, we desired Jacques, after his 
fatigue, to take some eau-de-vie, and I took a little wine-and-water myself, 
anda crust of bread. When we were departing, we demanded how much 
was to be paid, for we had made no bargain. ‘The hostess considered 
a little, and replied, “‘ Nine sous ””—fourpence-halfpenny English ! 

Throughout the Pyrenées I have found, with few exceptions, the 
character of their humble inhabitants to be the same—free, friendly, and 
kind to those who approach them in a similar way ; but quite ready to 
take the gold of milord Anglais, when that character approaches them 
in its hauteur and state. Some remnauts yet remain of what this simple 
region was before the English travellers raised its civilization and its 
matkets. I departed with “bon jours” and “bons voyages” from all 
the group, perhaps as sincere as if I had paid gold instead of coppers. 

Jacques informed me that persons did not lengthen their journey by 
going to the cirque, but contented themselves with seeing it from what 
he called the point of view. Seen from the point of view, the cirque 
isa curious and interesting object. ‘The effect is like that produced by a 
diorama. The lofty, half-cireular rock opens a view of a mass of snow 
which seems to rest against it, contrasting with the dull, dark hue of its 
enclosure. The sun shone against it, and the cascade fell in a thin, 
silvery line from an immense height down its centre. 

The cirque appeared so near that we proposed to Jacques to leave the 
horses at the inn and walk to it; he shook his head, and assured us that it 
would take an hour’s riding before we reached it. We were indeed 
disappointed to find the beauty we had gazed on, or fancied to exist, 
gradually disappear, and strange, savage, solitary magnificence take its 
place. A bare mass of rock was all that remained—a vast semicircle, 
the iron boundary of La belle France. The glaciers lie along the steps 
which mark the sides of the tremendous precipices. 

The cascade of Gavernie, of which we had a fine view, falls perpen- 
dicularly, with only two slight halts on ledges of rock, from a_height 
of thirteen hundred feet. It is considered (with, I believe, an exception 
in Norway) the highest in Europe, and owing to its length of descent 
and smallness of volume, terminates in a shower of spray. At a distance 
it appears like a long piece of silver gauze, and the effect was rather 
lost than increased on a nearer approach. ‘This fall contains the source of 
my frolicsome friend the Gave de Pau. 

The floor of the cirque is compounded of hard, dirty snow, nearly 
turned into ice, and not at all so white or so beautiful as it appeared 
ata distance. The ascent to the Bréche de Roland is made from the 
cirque ; and while I stood in an elevated solitude, I thought that probably 
at that moment three of my former English fellow-travellers were even 
then clambering up the ascent above me, inserting fingers and feet in the 
shivered edges of the rock, and hanging suspended between earth and 
sky—for what? That remains to be known if they come down again. 

On Las Serrades, or Green Mountain Banks, the Spanish shepherds tend 
their flocks. ‘They are constantly seen in Gavernie, from which place 
they rent the grassy slopes called, in their own fine language, Las Serrades, 


around the neighbourhood of which the terrible avalanche may be heard at 
times. 
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T had a little English Prayer-Book in my pocket, and we read a psalm 
: in this magnificent solitude. It was, undesignedly, the forty-second, one 
: of those for the day ; and we could have fanc ied the sweet singer of Israel, 
the shepherd- king, i in a similar situation when he composed that splendid 
poetie complaint. When, instead of pouring forth his soul within him 
which is morbid misery, he “poured it out” before his God; while, 
banished from Jerusalem, his holy hill, he dwelt in “ the land of Jordan,” 
and heard one deep calling unto another, because of the noise of the 
waterspouts. ‘High mountains are a feeling,” says our great poet, but 
oh! what a feeling when they lift the soul, above even the greatness 
of nature, to that eternity, of which created things are but feeble types. 
[To be « ontinued, | 
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NO LIE THRIVES.—No. VI. 





Werks, months, and quarters passed, and all went on well. There was 
variety even in the sameness of business. One day was very much like 
another, and each boy began to acquire a knowledge of the trade, 
Mr. Sharman was very well satisfied with both of them, though he was 
gradually more prepossessed in favour of Willis than of Frank. 

“Tt is not because Willis requires to be spoken to less frequently than 
Frank,” said Mr. Sharman to his wife, “that I feel inclined to like him 
the better of the two, but because when he has been guilty of some little 
fault or omission, he never attempts to excuse himself, but sets about 
correcting the error at once; nor have I need to speak twice to him on the 
same thing,—I ean’t say the same of Frank. He has tongue enough fora 
dozen boys, and, according to his own account, is néver in the wrong, 
Who is the best-tempered remains to be proved. The control that 
Willis evidently exerts over himself proves there is a necessity for care, 
and I have seen him occasionally use both hands and feet in ridding 
himself of an obstacle that lay in his way, with an air of impatience anda 
brighter hue on her cheek than is desirable. Frank, on the other hand, 
always appears good-humoured, and as if he would act in a manner foreiga 
to his nature if he were to say or to do anything in ill-temper, but some 
how or other I never feel certain of him.” 

** As far as their behaviour to me is eoncerned,” replied Mrs. Sharman, 
“and that is my principal means of judging of them, I own I prefer 
Willis. Frank is very civil and obliging, but there is a carelessness in his 
manner, that shows he has not much heart in what he does. Willis is fat 
less familiar in his manner to me than Frank, but he is much more 
attentive. He is the first to see if I am in want of anything, and whatever 
he does for me is done so quickly and respectfully. it is hard to say what 
passes in other persons’ houses, but I should faney that the difference 
between the youths is owing pretty much to the different way in whieh 

they have been brought up.’ 

“ Most probably,” replied Mr. Sharman ; “ boys especially, like young 
trees, soon prove whether they have been skilfully or neglectfully trained. 
At ali events, it must be our study to improve what is promising in them, 
or to correct what is faulty. They will, no doubt, soon supply us with 
surer grounds on which we may direct the line of conduct we ought to 
pursue, than we at present possess.” 


Nor was he mistaken. 1t happened one day that a lady of the name of 
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Kendal came into the shop,—evidently in haste. Mr. Sharman was 
engaged in the house, and Mr. Benson, the journeyman, was serving 
another customer. She looked around. 


* T am in a hurry,” said she ; “cannot one of you,” addressing the boys, 
“attend to me?” " it 

They were both on the grocery side, to which they were to be confined, 
as is usual, for some time to come ; and it was only on particular occasions 
that they were admitted on the other. 

“Tt is only a pair of gloves that I want,” said she; “and I have 
not a moment to spare, for a friend is waiting in her carriage for me.” 

Frank instantly darted forward, and having spoken to Mr. Benson, he 
drew forth the drawer containing the gloves, and placed it before her. 
Frank had sold two pairs the day before, and had on that occasion received 
his instructions from Mr. Benson. 

“ What is the price of this pair?’’ demanded Miss Kendal. 

“Two and threepence,” replied Frank. 

“Two and threepence!’’ repeated she, “‘ they are very dear, and by no 
means good gloves,” and she took up another packet. 

“Not good!” said Frank, “oh, yes, they are excellent gloves. We 
lave never any but the best articles; it would not answer our purpose to 
vil inferior qualities of anything. ‘There cannot be a better article than 
these; they are from the first manufacturers. They are certainly not equal 
to French, but they are the first English make. We have sold quantities. 
Mr. Sharman would not have an article in the shop he could not 
recommend.” 

“ Well, well!” said Miss Kendal, impatiently, ‘* I will take this pair ;” 
and laying down the money quickly, she left the shop. 

“I give you joy of your bargain,” said Frank, looking after her, and 
laughing ; “done, done! I give myself credit for that.” 

Mr. Benson soon after approached Frank, and inquired what he had 
old. Frank, with a smile of satisfaction, told him what he had done. 

“You dida’t charge two and threepence for those gloves, surely?” said 
he: “didn’t I tell you yesterday that they are damaged goods, and to be 
charged eighteenpence only ?” 

“] forgot that,” replied Frank. ‘“ Well! she has paid us two and 
threepence for them, and so much the better for us.” ' 

Mr. Benson was called away at the instant, and no more was said on the 
subject. 

It was in the same week that Mrs. Godwin, an elderly lady, of some 
wealth and importance, living in the neighbourhood, entered the shop. 
Going up immediately to the grocery side, she accosted Willis, and giving 
him a written order for what she required, desired that it might be executed 
directly and sent to her house. As she was speaking, her attention was 
attracted to a large jar of honey that stood on the counter. 

“That just reminds me that I want some honey,” said she ; ‘‘ if you have 
asmaller jar, I should like one.” 

“Tam very sorry, ma’am,” replied Willis, “ that we have none that we 
can recommend.” 


“Why? what is the matter with that?” demanded Mrs. Godwin, “ it 
looks very good.” 


“Tt has been kept too long,” replied Willis ; “we have not yet received 
our fresh supply. It is a pot that has becn overlooked in the warehouse, 
and only brought up now.” 
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“That is very tiresome,” said Mrs. Godwin, who, like many othe 
persons, was now very desirous of that which before she had cared too little 
about to remember. “ Have you ouly this in the shop?” 

“ No, ma’am,” returned Willis, “ we have not another jar. Mr, 
Drayton, who lives in the next street, has some very excellent honey, 
1 know.” 

“Itdoes not signify,” replied she, after a moment's thought, “ this will 
answer my present purpose, I dare say. What is the price { ?” 

‘Mr. Sharman would not sell an article like this,” answered Willis; 
* he would set no price upon it.” 

* Very well,” said she, ** T will fix one myself. There is half-a-crown,” 

“Qh no! ma’ ‘am,” replied Willis, ‘I am sure Mr. Sharman will not 
take anything for it.’ 

“Then you may have the half-crown yourself,” said she. 

Willis’s face was instantly overspread with a blush. He looked dis 
tressed, and did not attempt to speak. 

“Did you hear me?’ demanded she, “ the half-crown is yours if you 
please to take it.”’ 

Mrs. Godwin was a proud and imperious woman. She did not choose 
to be under an obligation to Mr. Sharman, and by giving the money to 
Willis she had satisfied herself that she had avoided an unpleasant 
alternative. 

“T am very much obliged to you ma’am,” said Willis respectfully, 
“ but,” — 

“ But what?” asked she sharply, fixing her eyes on his countenance. 


“Tf Mr. Sharman would not sell the honey, I have no right to accept 
your present, kind as it is of you to offer it.’ 

For an instant Mrs. Godwin looked, and really felt very much annoyed, 
but recovering herself she said, “ You are right ; but as some honey I 
must have, and that, now I think of it, before the evening, cannot you 


get mea jar? I never go into Mr. Drayton’s shop.” 


“Oh, certainly,” replied Willis, “I will run at once, and get one, and 
if you please, take it to your house myself directly if there is no one else 
in the way.” 

“TJ shall be obliged to you,” said she, and with a half smile and bow 
left the shop. 

* And prettily you have attended to our master’s interest,’’ cried Frank, 
who had overheard all that had passed ; “tell his customers that he had 
articles not fit to be sold, and then refuse the money she would have given 
you, and offer to get goods at another man’s shop! I would do so, 
wouldn't 1? Why didn’t you let her find out her mistake without your 
help? Let every one be his own judge, or else don’t let him pre tend to 
buy at all. And what did it signify if a woman like Mrs. Godwin should 
pay, and pay double too, for what she wants ?” 

“Tt signifies this,”’ replied Willis, “that it was cheating her, to ask or 
accept payment for an article that is good for nothing, and I consider that 
in doing so we should injure the character of the shop, and therefore hurt 
Mr. Sharman. Recollect what he said about our private mark.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” cried Frank, laughing, “the wisest persons are not 
always right. A lie does thrive, and thrive very often too, or I know 
what—”’ he chuckled, as he c hecked what he was going to say. 

“ We had better drop it,”’ said Willis, feeling that it would not be safe 
to trust himself. 
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“ With all my heart,” answered Frank, and laying his hand on the 
counter he bounded over to the other side, and was about to challenge 
Willis to do the same, when perceiving Mr. Sharman entering from the 
house door, he began busily to arrange some goods that were lying 
near him. 7 

It was about a month afterwards that Mrs. Godwin was again in the 
shop. Mr. Sharman was attending her. On a sudden he was startled by 
ashrill female voice. ‘“ Which of you two boys was it that sold me that 
shameful pair of gloves?” exclaimed Miss Kendal; “of all the trumpery 
that ever were attempted to be put on the hands of a lady, they were the 
worst ; and such a price, too! The right-hand glove tore into as many 
pieces as there were fingers, the moment I tried to put it on.” Then 
perceiving Mr. Sharman, she walked towards him. “I must say, I think 
it disgraceful that boys in a respectable shop—as yours, Mr. Sharman, is 
reckoned—should be allowed to impose upon your customers, or that they 
should have the opportunity of offering articles that are good for nothing 
in themselves.” 

“Will you excuse me an instant?” said Mr. Sharman to Mrs. Godwin. 
She bowed assent. 

“JT do not understand you,’ 


> 


exclaimed he, addressing Miss Kendal, “ if 


you will have the goodness to state what has displeased you, I will endea- 
your to rectify any error that may have been committed.”’ 
Miss Kendal then, with much asperity, related the circumstance. 
“Which of the boys it was that imposed upon me,” continued she, “ I 
cannot say. Iam very near-sighted, and cannot distinguish between the 
two. I was ina great hurry, too. But let the boy himself speak. I am 


sure he had plenty to say at the time.” 

Neither answered. 

“Which of you was it?”’ asked Mr. Sharman, for Miss Kendal persisted 
in her determination to be satisfied who had so imposed upon her, and he 
was anxious to be relieved of her, for he was no stranger to her 
peculiarities. 

Still neither spoke. Mrs. Godwin had taken an interest in the matter, 
and, contrary to Mr. Sharman’s apprehension, had remained very patient 
under the delay. At length she exclaimed, “I cannot say, Mr. Sharman” 
(she was particularly anxious to address herself to him, lest she should 
seem to compromise her dignity by any interference with a person with 
whom she was not acquainted), “ I cannot say, I repeat, who it was; but 
I will venture to say who it was not.” She then repeated what had 
occurred between her and Willis, and finished her narrative by saying, “ I 
now leave you and this lady to draw your own conclusion.” 

She took up her parasol, and with more than her usual stateliness walked 
out of the shop, followed immediately to the door by Mr. Sharman. 
Every apology was now made by the latter to Miss Kendal, and a request 
urged that as she had been so deceived and disappointed, she would be 
pleased to accept a pair of the best kid gloves, as a compensation for those 
she had bought. She was perfectly satisfied with this arrangement, and 

»‘@pping her wrist very complacently with the little packet containing her 
hargain, she walked leisurely by the counter into the street. 

Miss Kendal had no sooner disappeared than Mr. Sharman insisted on 
an explanation of what had occurred. 

“Tt is not fit,” said he, “ that strangers should be made acquainted with 
concerns that affect ourselves immediately ; and therefore I was glad, with 
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as few words as possible, to get rid of the matter; but now that we are 
alone, I desire to know from your own lips who it was that sold Miss 
Kendal the gioves.”’ 

There was a silence as before. 

“ Was it you, Willis?” 

** No, sir.” 

« Was it you, Frank ?” 

“ Willis goes as ~— on that side as I do,” replied he. “He may a 
well be blamed as I, and with no greater right. He has not your interest 
at ts more than i have, nor is he behind me in that respect.” 

«“ That is no direct answer to my question,” said Mr. Sharman. “ Did 
you, or did you not, sell the gloves to Miss Kendal ?”’ 

“When a lady offers to bribe an apprentice she does him no great 
honour, nobody with any spirit would like to own it,’’ said he, stealing a 
glance at Willis, who stood by with mantling cheek and beating heart. 

Frank had no intention to insinuate anything against him, he thought 
only of his own escape; but scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
before Willis, darting forward, aimed a blow at him, which, if it had 
reached him, would have been severe, if not attended with serious cop 
sequences. Mr. Sharman, however, had been quicker than he, catching his 
uplifted hand, and holding him fast, he calmly but sternly said, “‘ Whatis 
the meaning of this folly ? 1 will have no such conduct in my presence,” 

Willis stood rebuked. He became pallid, almost to fainting, ani 
staggering a few paces, he supported himself by a projecting angle in the 
shop. Mr. Sharman neither spoke nor attempted to offer him any 
assistance, while Frank looked at him with mingled concern and appreher 
sion. As soon as Willis was recovered, Mr. Sharman said, “ Frank, you 
have acted very wrong; shuffling and mean in your answer, you have cast 
a reflection upon Willis, which, whether intended or not, is discreditable 
to you. Your conduct to Miss Kendal was not only very improper, buti 
was dishonest.”’ 

“T did it to serve you,” murmured Frank, “I did not mean to do any 
thing that was wrong.” 

“ Very likely,” replied Mr. Sharman, “ but never again serve me at th 
expense of truth. Remember our mark—‘ No lie thrives,’ and be assurel 
that such officiousness as you have been guilty of can only bring disgrae 
on ourselves, and discredit to our house. Serve me, but serve m 
faithfully, and with a just regard to others. An upright tradesman ness 
not to ‘puff off’ his goods, nor in the slightest degree to play upon the 
ignorance, or mislead the judgment of a customer.”’ 

He then turned to Willis. “I can but approve of your conduct t0 
Mrs. Godwin—I can but severely condemn ‘t as shown to Frank. What! 
is a trifling affront to rouse you to anger amounting to phrensy, and urge 
you to violence in the very presence of your master, thus losing all respett 
for yourself, as for him? For shame! What indeed is passion, but a wild 
eourser hurrying itself and its rider te destruction in its furious career! 
Beware of a repetition of such an act of weakness, for it will not 
tolerated here.”’ 


The tone of his voice was so severe, and the expression of his eye s0 
stern, that Willis was quite overcome. Frank was at once touc as with 
his distress. ‘“ Don’t be angry with him, sir,” said he; -- 1 save been to 
blame; but indeed I did not mean to aceuse him of anythi ing oe was 
mean, I only wanted—”’ 
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“To screen yourself,’ said Mr. Sharman, supplying what Frank 
hesitated to finish; “we will accept the acknowledgment, and drop all 
further discourse upon the past. But take care, Frank, a great fault may 
be lessened by an honest confession of the truth—a small one becomes a 
serious error, when any degree of falsehood is attached to it.” 

The moment that they were alone, Frank approached Willis. “ I am so 
sorry for having given you such pain,” said he; “come, shake hands and 
think no more of it. Mr. Sharman was uncommonly sharp upon you, I 
must say, and it was all my fault.” 

Willis at once accepted his proffered hand. “ Mr. Sharman was not 
sharper than I deserved,” said he, witha sigh. “Oh, Frank! that I could 

t master of my temper, and that you—”’ 

‘Well, that I should do what?” eried he. 

“ Just stick to the truth, and to the truth exactly,” replied Willis. 

Frank laughed. ‘ And so I do, in my way,’ returned he; “ some of 
these days, perhaps I may in yours;” then seeing a customer enter, he 
hastened to attend to her with his usual goodhumour and alacrity. 

Willis’s cheerfulness, however, was not restored. He had felt Mr. 
Sharman’s rebuke severely. As soon as he saw him alone in the counting- 
house, he went to the door. ‘“ May I speak to you, sir?’’ asked he, 
respectfully, 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Sharman, “come in. What have you 
to say ?”” 

“J am so grieved at my conduct this morning,’’ said Willis, casting his 
eyes sorrowfully to the ground; “I have offended you, and I am very 
whappy.” 

“ Willis,” returned Mr. Sharman, ‘‘ I «in very glad that you are sensible 
of your error. If it is my forgiveness that you would ask, it is readily 
granted ; but, my dear boy, if you thus allow yourself to be conquered by 
feelings of rage, whether justly provoked or not, you are neither fit to be 
trusted by another, nor can you answer for any consequence, however fatal 
to yourself. And after all, setting aside the danger and the guilt of such 
fury, what weakness to be so moved by a groundless charge ! ! how 
wmanly —how really contemptible—how unlike a Christian !” 

«But, sir,” said Willis, “ to be accused of meanness and a falsehood, as 
I thought I was.” 

“ Allowing this to be so,” replied Mr. Sharman, “ they who aré prompt 
to impute evil to us are unworthy of our notice. When the conscience is 
clear, and the heart sound, such shafts fall harmless, Listen to yourself, 
Willis, more than to another, and be as slow in resenting an accusation as 
eager to avoid deserving it.” 

“But you forgive me, sir?” said Willis, looking anxiously at him. 

“TI do,” re plied he, * and it will be your own fault alone if my recollec- 
tion is recalled to what has passed this day. 1 trust that you and Frank 
will be good friends. I have no quarrels in my house, and I will have 
hone iti the shop.” 

He held out his hand to Willis as he spoke, and the latter saw with 
delight, as their eyes met, that a more than usual expression of kindness was 
marked on Mr. Sharman’s countenance 


[To be contt) inued.] 
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THE EMIGRANTS. (1656.) 


WueEre the remote Bermudas ride 

In th’ ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that row’d along, 

'rhe list’ning winds received this song :— 


“What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own! 


“ Where He the huge sea monsters racks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs ; 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ rage. 


‘“* He gave us this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels everything ; 
And sends the fowls to us in care 
On daily visits through the air. 


“ He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night ; 
And does in the pomegranate close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 


“ With cedars, chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon, he stores the land ; 
Aud makes the hollow seas that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 


“ He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast ; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 


“Oh! let our voice His praise exalt, 
Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 
Which then, perhaps, rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexic bay.” 


Thus sang they in the English boat, 
A holy and a cheerful note ; 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time.* 
MARVELL. Nicos 
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* It is probable that this stanza was in the mind of Moore when he com : one 
posed the ‘Canadian Boat-song.’ the tc 
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